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THE UNKNOWN LIFE OF CHRIST/ 

BY EDWARD EVEKETT HALB. 



It used to be said, a generation ago, that no German theolo- 
gian was fairly equipped in his career till he had written a new 
Life of Christ. Mr. Beecher is on record as saying that he did 
not think we should improve on the Four Gospels. But, when 
M. Eenan came along and said that he found a fifth Gospel in the 
hills and valleys of Palestine, and when he compelled millions of 
people to read the Life of Jesus in his version, who had never 
read it in any, a new zest was given to the passion for biographies. 
Every one till now, however, has had to handle the old material. 
But now Mr. Notovitch comes to the front, and remembers that 
he has an excellent life of Christ, which he found in a somewhat 
mythical convent in Thibet some years ago, and which has no 
connection with any other biography. This is all interesting, be- 
fore one can take the book in hand, and it seems that the novelty 
and boldness of the announcement have roused a lively interest 
in the book on the other side of the ocean. 

M. Nicolas Notovitch, who calls himself the editor of the 
" Unknown Life of Jesus Christ," but who may as well be frankly 
called the author, has published, it seems, in earlier years, a life 
of Alexander III. He tells us that after the Kusso-Turkish war 
of 1877-78, he passed through the Balkans, crossed the Caucasus, 
and visited Central Asia, Persia, and India. He travelled without 
plan; but the curious reader is apt to remember that the Emperor 
of Russia is interested in the travels of Enssian gentlemen in those 
directions. In times of peace he has to prepare for war. Travel- 
ling thus without plan, Mr. Notovitch came to the Punjaub, 
visited Lahore, and then went to the vale of Cashmere. He 
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continued his journey to Eadak, intending to return to Russia 
by the Karakoroum and Turkestan caravans. 

All this accidental itinerary proves to have a peculiar interest 
afterwards, when we find that, in the whim of accidental travel, 
this Russian gentleman of the nineteenth century thus passed 
over the very same lines which, as he afterwards learned, the 
Saviour of the World had travelled over in the early years of the 
Christian era, between A. D. 13 and 26. 

Mr. Notovitch, as he journeyed, was in the habit of visiting 
Buddhist convents. One day an abbot', or " Lama in chief," 
happened to mention the fact, — which oddly enough had never been 
mentioned to other travellers, — that at Lassa there are ancient 
memoirs of the life of Jesus Christ and of the Western nations, 
— and that some of the great monasteries own copies and trans- 
lations of these invaluable chronicles. Mr. Notovitch de 
termined, if he could, to obtain a sight of them, perhaps to 
go as far as Lassa for that purpose. He says the journey 
to that place is by no means so difficult as we are told. He 
was not able, however, to go to Lassa. He had visited the 
convent of Himis, which we do not find on our own calendar 
of Buddhist ecclesiastical establishments near Leh, the capital of 
Ladak. There the abbot told him that they had copies of these 
old rolls, which he had already heard of. Not wishing the au- 
thorities to suspect his curiosity on the subject Mr. Notovitch 
did not press his inquiries. But, a few days after, an accident, 
fortunate or unfortunate, as the reader may determine, threw 
him from his horse and broke his leg. He was obliged to seek 
the hospitality of the convent of Himis again, and, while the 
broken parts were knitting together he skilfully led conversation 
round to the old manuscripts. It was as if a Buddhist delegate 
to the Parliament of Religions had been wounded in watching a 
Princeton foot-ball match, and Dr. McCosh had received him to 
his hospitality. What more natural than that Dr. McCosh 
should give his guest a New Testament ? So, naturally, the 
Buddhist Lama, when he was asked, went to the library and 
brought "two bound books, of which the large pages were of paper 
made yellow by time. He then read me the biography of Issa, 
and I carefully noted on my travelling memorandum book the 
version which my interpreter made to me." 

Fortunately for the Western reader, this narrative was broken 
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into chapters and even verses which precisely resemble those 
made by Stephanus in the modern Bibles. 

On the third day Mr. Notovitch's leg was doing so well that 
he was enabled to resume his journey, and he passed, not by the 
Saviour's route this time, but by the English roads through Cash- 
mere and Afghanistan, to Bombay. 

The precious narrative he bore — more interesting to Christen- 
dom than any conceivable bit of paper could be —rested forgotten 
in his notebook. But when he returned to Russia he says he 
consulted Monseigneur Hatow, " the celebrated Metropolitan of 
Kiew." The Metropolitan thought it of great importance. 
"But why publish it ?" As he could prohibit the publication, 
as censor of the press, M. Notovitch of course refrained. A 
man does not do what he cannot. At Rome, afterwards, he 
showed it to a cardinal. He said, " Why, no one will think it im- 
portant, and you will make a crowd of enemies." ' Then he 
offered to buy the notes, but M. Notovitch "naturally refused." 

He then came to France and showed them to Jules Simon, 
who advised that they should be shown to Renan. Renan 
was interested, and here is a stroke of humor. Renan said he 
would make a report on them to the Academy. " I foresaw that 
I should only have the honor of finding the chronicle, while the 
illustrious author of the Life of Jesus would have all the glory 
of the publication and the commentaries." So Mr. Nbtovitch 
waited— and the world waited for the new life of its Saviour — 
until M. Renan died. Then the field was clear, and last fall 
we heard rumors of the book, which has now appeared. 

The intelligent reader will see that the editor himself does 
not expect that this introductory narrative can be received as 
fact. It is the frame of the picture, a story ben trovato or not, as 
the reader may choose. Such as it is, it makes an introduction 
twice as long as the New Gospel itself, which is followed by a 
r'esum'e and appendix as long. 

The curious similarity between the forms of Buddhism and 
Christianity challenged attention from the time when Vasco da 
Gama struck India. Earlier than that time, indeed, the Catholic 
romance of Barlaam and Josaphat had introduced Buddha and 
his exploits to innocent readers in European monasteries. It was, 
perhaps, the most popular romance of the Middle Ages before 
Amadis appeared. The Josaphat was an accidental misnomer for 
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Bodisat — that is, for a manifestation of Buddha. As the Roman 
Church afterward made him a saint, and as he exists as Saint 
Josaphat still,* this is a pity. For it would he better to have 
Saint Buddha frankly on the calendar. The curious reader will 
find, in the life of Saint Josaphat, in the Latin language of 
eight centuries ago, almost all the pretty stories of Buddha, 
with which Sir Edwin Arnold has acquainted our world in the 
"sweet" poetry of The Light of Asia. 

When Xavier and his companions found Buddhism regnant 
in Ceylon, they observed at once the resemblance between its 
rites and those of the Catholic Church in Europe. To translate 
their language into that of the end of our century, they said: 
" All right. We are of your religion, only we know more of it 
than you do. We are of higher grade." They kept all the 
Buddhist fasts, and kept more; they wore the "highest" cos- 
tumes, and " went one or two better," so that the poor native 
Buddhist priests found themselves quite subordinate. It was in 
such success that it became necessary to baptize the throngs of 
converts with fire-engines. 

Prom that time to this, one and another effort has been made 
to account for such resemblances. According as one believed in 
" The Light of Asia" or " The Light of Europe," he made one 
or another explanation. St. Thomas, the apostle, in his first 
preaching in India, has been made to carry a good deal of cere- 
monial there, such as St. Thomas never -saw. On the other hand, 
ingenious critics have supposed that Buddha had his followers in 
Palestine in Christ's time. The fig-tree which the apostle JSTa- 
thanael sat under has been guessed to imply a reference to the 
sacred Bodhi tree of Buddha; and the accident that the English 
call the Bod-tree a fig-tree, which it is not, has helped that view. 
So it has been suggested that the Saviour cursed Buddhism when 
he cursed that fig-tree, which, like Buddhism, has such fine 
leaves and so little fruit. 

In this generation, -since the East and the West could tele- 
graph to each other, scholars have taken up all this early connec- 
tion of the Buddhist and Christian churches with new zeal. 
Cousin, in the first half of the century, had the impudence to say 
to a class, and to print in his lectures : " At this point I should 

* In the Martyrologium, authorized by Sixtus V., November 27 is the saints' 
day of the holy saints Barlaain and Jos iphat of India, on the borders of Persia, 
whose wonderful acts Saint .lohn of Damascus has described. " 
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speak of Buddhism. I do not, however, because I know nothing 
about it." 

Schopenhauer * expressed great curiosity about the con- 
nection, but does not hazard a guess. Rudolf Seyder has 
studied it with great care, and if anybody is curious he had 
better study his volumes. Our own American readers will per- 
haps remember Mr. Felix Oswald's Cossack attack on both sys- 
tems, published last year, under the name of The Secrets of the 
East. He dedicated his book to the memory of Bruno, and 
despatches Buddhism and Christianity together, in his second 
chapter, in the name of " Buddha and his Galilean successor." 

Sublimely and happily indifferent to all the literature to which 
we have simply alluded, Mr. Notovitch gives us what is meant 
to be a pure Buddhist view. The date of his rolls is very early. 
They are supposed to have been brought by caravans from Pales- 
tine soon after the death of Jesus, whom they called Issa. We 
copy the lines most essential to the new history : 

"... In this extreme distress the people remembered their great 
God. They begged his grace, and asked him to pardon them. And our 
Father, in his inexhaustible mercy, heard their prayer. 

"At this time came the moment which the all-merciful Judge had 
chosen to incarnate himself in a human being, 

" And the Eternal Spirit, who was remaining in a state of complete 
inaction and supreme beatitude, awoke, and detached himself for an indefi- 
nite period from the Eternal Being, 

"That by taking a human form he might show the means by which men 
identify themselves with the Godhead, and come to eternal felicity. . . . 

"Soon after, a wonderful child was born in the land of Israel. God 
himself spoke by the mouth of this child regarding bodily misery and the 
greatness of the soul. 

" The parents of the new-born child were poor people. By their birth 
they belonged to a family distinguished for piety, who had forgotten their 
ancient grandeur on the earth as they celebrated the name of the Creator, 
and thanked him for the suffering with which he had been pleased to try 
them. 

" To make amends to them, that they had not turned from the way of 
truth, God blessed the first-born of this family. He chose him for his elect, 
and sent him to lift up those who had fallen into evil, and to cure those 
who suffered. 

" The divine child, to whom they gave the name of Issa, from his most 
tender years began to speak of the one indivisible God, and to exhort those 
who had wandered to repent and purify themselves from the sins of which 
they had been guilty. 

" To hear him, people came from all sides, and they wondered at the 

* Die Welt als Wille, Vol. 2, p. 716. Cited by Mr. Oswald, who expands it into a 
conjecture that the Prophet of Nazareth was a Buddhistic emissary, and preached 
his gospel in the name of Budda Sakya-Muni. 
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wisdom which proceeded from his childish mouth. All Israel agreed in 
saying that the Eternal Spirit lived in this child. 

" "When Issa had attained the age of thirteen years, the epoch when an 
Israelite should take his wife, 

*' The house where his parents earned their living, by carrying on a 
modest trade, began to be a place of meeting for rich and noble people who 
wished to have the young Issa for a son-in-law. So celebrated was he al- 
ready for his edifying speeches in the name of the Almighty; 

" Then Issa secretly left the parental house, departed from Jerusalem, 
and with the merchants went towards Sindh, 

" That he might obtain perfection in the divine word, and study the 
laws of the great Buddhas." 

[Here a new chapter begins.] 

" In the course of his fourteenth year, the young Issa, blessed of God, 
came on this side of Sindh, and established himself among the Aryas, in 
the country beloved of God. 

" The name of the wonderful child was renowned through the length 
of Northern Sindh. When he crossed the country of the Punjaub and 
Badjipoutan, the devotees of the god Djaine begged htm to remain with 
them. 

" But he left the eager worshippers of Djaine, and went to Djagguernat, 
in the country of Orsis. Here rests the mortal shell of Viassa-Krishna, and 
here the white priests of Brahma received him joyfully. . . . 

" He passed six years at Djagguernat, at Badjigriha, at Benares, and 
other holy cities. All the world loved him, for Issa lived in peace with the 
Veises and the Soutras, to whom he taught the holy Scriptures." 

[Issa now engages in a controversy with the Brahmins on the 
subject of caste, and denies the incarnation of Vishnu, Siva, and 
other gods, adhering to the pure unity of God. The discussion 
becomes so hot, and his preaching to the lowest caste people is so 
radical, that the priests and warriors resolve on his death. But 
he escapes to the country of Gautamides, where he learns the 
Pali language, and devotes six years to the study of the sacred 
rolls of the Soutras.] 

"Then he quitted Nepal and the Himalaya Mountains, descended into 
the valley of Badjipoutan, and went toward the West, preaching to various 
peoples the supreme perfection of man." 

[In crossing pagan countries he preaches against idolatry. He 

comes to the country of the Parsees and shows them the errors of 

Zoroaster, and forbids them to adore the sun.] 

"After having heard him the Magi determine that they would do no 
harm to him. That night, when all the town was at rest, they led him 
outside their walls, and abandoned him on the grand routes hoping that he 
would be the prey of wild beasts." 

[He thus comes into Palestine, after an absence of thirteen 

years. He preaches acceptably to the people of his native coun- 
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try who have been suffering greatly. He goes from town to town 
encouraging the Israelites, and the chief rulers of the towns notify 
Pilate, the Governor of Jerusalem, that there is such a preacher. 
Pilate charges the priests and elders to judge him in the Temple. 
Issa goes to Jerusalem for this inquiry.] He says in the 
Temple : 

" The human race is dying of its want of faith. Clouds and tempests 
have scattered the flock of men, and they have lost their shepherd." 

[On the whole, in the controversy which follows, the Jewish 
leaders stand on Issa's side, and they report favorably regarding 
him to Pilate. Pilate is angry, and sends disguised servants as 
spies upon Issa, and finally there is a trial before Pilate, in which 
Issa appears. It is in this trial that one fancies that he traces 
what a conscientious Russian might say in presence of the 
Emperor of Russia. 

At the end of three years of such complications, Pilate gives 

instructions that a formal accusation shall be made against Issa. 

As the result of this accusation the saint is taken from his prison 

and is made to sit before the Governor, between two robbers who 

are to be judged at the same time. Pilate, addressing Issa, says 

to him :] 

" Is it true, O Man, that thou art arousing the people against the 
authorities, to become King of Israel ?" 

[Issa replies that the King of Heaven will suppress all the 

kings of the nations. The witnesses testify that he has said that 

all temporal power would disappear before the King of Heaven. 

The witness, addressing himself to Issa, says :] 

" ' Did you not make yourself to be the King of Israel when you said that 
he who reigns in the heavens had sent you to prepare his people?' And 
Issa, having blessed him, said, ' Thou shalt be pardoned, for what thou 
hast said does not come from thee.' Then addressing himself to the gov- 
ernor: 

« < \y n y humiliate thy dignity, why teach thy servants to live in a lie, 
since you can condemn the innocent without doing so?'" 

[The governor is angry at this and orders that Issa shall be 

crucified. He is crucified between the two brigands, and at the 

end of the day his suffering ceases.] 

" He loses consciousness, and the soul of this just one parts from his 
body to go to be annihilated in the divinity. 

"Thus ends the terrestrial existence of the reflection of the eternal spirit 
under the form of the man who bad saved hardened sinners, and borne so 
many sufferings. 
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[Pilate arranges that his friends shall bury him. Bnt three 
days after, finding that the tomb is surrounded by the -worship- 
pers, he removes the body to have it buried elsewhere. So soon as 
the crowd finds the tomb open and empty, the rumor is circulated 
that the Supreme Judge has sent his angels to carry away the 
mortal body of the saint, in which a part of the Divine Spirit had 
resided.] 

" The disciples of Issa then left the land of Israel. The pagans, their 
kings and their warriors, listened to the preachers, abandoned their absurd 
beliefs, left their priests and their idols to eelebrate the praise of the All- 
Wise Creator of the universe, the Kins; of Kings, whose heart is filled with 
infinite pity." 

It is impossible not to read Mr. Nbtovitch's sixth gospel with 
interest. M. Eenan's fifth gospel, so different, will be remem- 
bered as one reads. But one is almost sorry as he reads, that if 
this were to be done at all it has not been better done. It is 
Russo-French, and almost without a trace of Eastern habit — of 
that dreamy reverie, which in the East takes the place of thought. 
One even thinks he catches sometimes a trace of Russian politics, 
as he reads of the discussions between Issa and Pilate. Speaking 
artistically, the most ingenious feature of the whole is the resolute 
omission to recognize our four evangelists. Luke's reference to 
the Saviour as twelve years old, the name of Pilate, and the three 
days in the grave, are the only points where the new life definitely 
resembles or recalls the old ones. This was resolute and inge- 
nious. But the reader amuses himself, as he reads the Western 
invention, by asking what a Buddhist scholar, if indeed there are 
such, would have made if he had handled a theme so attractive. 

Edwabd E. Hale. 



